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INSIDE THE 


by David E. Taylor 


A presidential election year brings extra activity for GW 
Political Science Professor Stephen Wayne. A much- 
cited source in the nation’s news media, Wayne’s area of 
expertise is the American presidency, about which he has 
written two books, Road to the White House and the 
Legislative Presidency; co-edited a third, Studying the 
Presidency; and co-authored a fourth, Presidential 
Leadership, now being published. Since coming to GW in 
1968, Wayne has taught courses on the presidency, Amer- 
ican politics, and Congress; this fall he is co-teaching a 
course on ‘‘Elections ’84.’’ With that campaign in full 
swing some six weeks before election day, Wayne shared 
with interviewer David Taylor some interesting insights 
on the presidency and this year’s election. Excerpts from 
their conversation follow. 


Q: What first interested you in studying the presidency? 


A: I became interested in the presidency as a graduate stu- 
dent when I worked with Professor Richard E. Neustadt 
at Columbia University. I was intrigued by questions of 
leadership, exertions of power, the ability to direct and 
move a highly pluralistic and decentralized political 
system; and I’ve always thought that the burden of doing 
that fell fairly or unfairly on the president. 


Q: Do you think the Reagan success story, 1980-84, can be 
attributed to Republican unity, or to Reagan himself? 
Has Reagan been a political wizard? 


A: Ronald Reagan has been a success in achieving many 
of his policy objectives. He has been successful in reorder- 
ing priorities—in placing greater emphasis on national 
security priorities; in rebuilding the United States defense; 
in reducing the role of government, and in particular, the 
percentage of the budget that goes to domestic programs. 
He has been successful in incorporating or imposing some 
of his philosophical views on the country. 

His success has been primarily a product of three fac- 


tors: First and foremost, Reagan’s adroit political skills 
make him an excellent politician. Today to be an excellent 
politician you have to build support behind the scenes in 
Congress and the bureaucracy as well as publicly. As a 
wonderful communicator, Reagan has been able to do 
that, which is certainly part of his success. Second, Rea- 
gan has sounded an optimistic note after a fairly dis- 
appointing and frustrating period for the United States. 
Candidate Reagan gave reason for hope. He sounded an 
optimistic note, and people liked hearing that optimism. 

Third, Reagan looks good when compared to his im- 
mediate predecessors. Most people would consider that he 
is a very honest and straightforward guy. There were 
reasons to believe that Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nix- 
on were not. Reagan knows the direction he’s going. He 
exhibits certain characteristics of strength, forcefulness, 
and decisiveness—something that people felt that Ford 
and Carter did not. So, Reagan benefits from possessing 
some of the characteristics we esteem in the presidency 
which his predecessors lacked. Having these character- 
istics seems to compensate, or perhaps over-compensate, 
for some of his weaknesses. Other presidents were more 
knowledgeable on policy issues, had a greater understand- 
ing of the details of decision making, worked a little bit 
harder, and/or were more skillful personal negotiators. 
As far as the American public is concerned, however, 
Reagan’s strength, direction and honesty compensate for 
what he may lack in personal knowledge and detailed 
decision-making. 


Q: Then, is it his honesty and straightforwardness that ex- 
plain what has been called his “teflon” ability? 


A: The teflon factor, the fact that nothing (negative) 
sticks, is a product of basically three factors. First, 
Reagan has not been involved in many of the details of 
personnel and policy decisions of his administration. So 
when mistakes or bad judgments have occurred, the peo- 
ple around him get blamed. The second thing is that 
everybody, including his political opponents, believes that 
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Reagan is an awfully nice guy. People don’t want to pin 
bad things on a nice guy. 

And thirdly, the American people are tired of failed 
presidencies. They like to believe in the president, 
whoever he is. They want the president to succeed, and 
that has been a reason for closing their eyes and not seeing 
what they don’t want to see. 


Q: You’ve got Ronald Reagan, Jimmy Carter, Walter 
Mondale, now, perhaps, Howard Baker. Is it now becom- 
ing necessary for a candidate to mount a four-year cam- 
paign to be selected as the party nominee? 


A: Increasingly, it seems like you have to be gainfully 
unemployed in order to run for president. A lot of presi- 
dential campaigns begin by candidates making a number 
of trips into small states and appealing to a small number 
of voters. It’s hard to do that on an absentee basis. If one 
looks at the voting record of Sen. Hart during the time he 
was running in Iowa and New Hampshire, you'll see that 
he wasn’t in the Senate much of the time. He couldn’t be. 
One of the reasons Sen. Baker decided not to run again 
for re-election is that he’s interested in the presidency. 
And he doesn’t believe he could be an effective majority 
leader and a successful candidate for his party’s presiden- 
tial nomination at the same time. 

It’s not only a question of time; it’s a question of public 
perception. Since Vietnam and Watergate, the word poli- 
tician has connoted an unsavory image in the minds of 
many voters. For better or for worse, people have at- 
tached much of the blame for not achieving their expecta- 
tions on ‘‘those politicians in Washington.”’ It was Wash- 
ington under Kennedy and Johnson that created those ex- 
pectations, and now it’s the Washington community 
that’s blamed when those expectations are not met. Thus 
candidates who are non-Washingtonians, who have other 
bases of support, who don’t have the stigma of being in- 
volved in Washington politics somehow gain as a conse- 
quence. Candidates Jimmy Carter in 1976 and Reagan in 
1980 are two good examples. Continued on page 4 
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Convocation Ushers in 1984-85 Academic 


Year 


Columbian College’s Dean Clara Lovett’s 
keynote speech set an optimistic tone for fall 
Convocation. 


Enjoying a near-record high enrollment, GW on 
Sept. 3 rang in the new academic year with pic- 
nics, an activities fair, a flea market and a Pro- 
gram Board extravaganza on the Quad. The 
day’s highlight was the Opening Convocation, 
which officially marked the start of the school 
year. 

Keynote Convocation speaker was Colum- 
bian College’s new dean, Clara M. Lovett, who 
told a standing-room-only audience in the Mar- 
vin Theatre that ‘‘This is an especially good year 
to distinguish between what is important in 
undergraduate education and what is not.’’ The 
new dean, who formerly was chief of the Euro- 
pean Division of The Library of Congress, also 
noted the importance of developing in under- 
graduates such general abilities as the ability to 
present and defend an idea in writing and orally; 
to reason quantitatively; to make ethical and 
aesthetic judgments; and to work with other 
people in projects requiring teamwork. Lovett 
shared the Convocation podium with President 
Elliott, Professor William B. Griffith, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Faculty Sen- 


GW Student Association President Bob 
Guarasci expressed his expectation of “ʻa solid 
gold year.” 


ate, John Manning, president of the General 
Alumni Association and Robert Guarasci, presi- 
dent of the Student Association. 

GW began the new year with more than 1,800 
new undergraduate students, 1,224 of whom are 
freshmen—making this the largest freshman 
class in GW’s history. Last year’s freshman 
class, by contrast, numbered approximately 950. 
Admissions Director George Stoner attributes 
the sharp 30 percent upswing to an increasingly 
effective recruiting program. According to 
Stoner, this year’s freshman -enrollment out- 
numbers even the incoming class in fall 1981, 
whose record numbers Stoner believes reflected 
effects of publicity GW’s Medical Center re- 
ceived following the assassination attempt on 
President Reagan in March of that year. 

And a former GW admissions director, As- 
sistant Vice President Joseph Ruth, is not sur- 
prised by the 1984-85 upward surge. He feels 
that ‘“‘GW is just a better place all around.” Ac- 
cording to Ruth, the best advertising for GW has 
come from ‘‘the attitude that the students carry 
home.” 


a ear ee ET 
East is Named New SPIA Dean 


Maurice A. East, currently a Senior Fellow at the 
Strategic Concepts Development Center of the 
National Defense University in Washington, will 
become the dean of GW’s School of Public and 
International Affairs on Jan. 10, 1985. 

East’s appointment concludes the search for a 
replacement for Professor Burton Sapin, who in 
June 1983 stepped down after 14 years as SPIA 
dean. History Professor Peter P. Hill has served 
as acting dean in the interim. 

For the past 12 years East has been associated 
with the University of Kentucky, where he holds 
the rank of professor in the Department of Polit- 
ical Science; he also has served as associate direc- 
tor of that university’s Patterson School of 
Diplomacy and International Commerce. 

President Elliott made the announcement of 
East’s appointment on June 27, commenting ‘‘I 
am delighted to welcome Dr. East to the GW 
community. His scholarly accomplishments, 
wide reputation in international studies, and 
demonstrated leadership in higher education 
make him extremely well-qualified to provide 
the direction needed as we enter a period of 
planned advancement for our School of Public 
and International Affairs.” 

The new dean is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Colgate University. As a Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
low, he did his graduate work at Princeton Uni- 
versity, receiving both MA and PhD degrees in 
politics from that institution. He later was a Ful- 
bright Research Fellow in Norway and a Rocke- 
feller Foundation Consultant to Makerere Uni- 
versity in Uganda. 

A highly regarded specialist in the field of 


comparative foreign policy studies, East is active 
in the International Studies Association, the 
Center for War/Peace Studies, and the United 
Nations Association; he is a member of the 
board of directors of the Social Sciences Educa- 
tion Consortium. 

East expressed enthusiasm for his new respon- 
sibilities. ‘‘It is a great opportunity,” he said, 
“to be able to direct this School so ideally 
located in the nation’s capital and in the center. 
of world affairs. ”’ 


Decision Near on Lease or Purchase of 


Hospital 


The George Washington University and 
American Medical International are nearing 
completion of their study of the possibility of a 
long-term lease or purchase arrangement be- 
tween the University Hospital and AMI, an in- 
vestor-owned, for-profit hospital chain. The 
feasibility study was approved by the GW Board 
of Trustees in response to changing federal 
policy regarding health care reimbursements and 
the need for immediate and longer-term capital 
investments to modernize hospital facilities. 

“Our potential relationship with AMI would 
be based on GW’s commitment to maintaining 
the highest quality facilities for medical educa- 
tion, research and patient care and the AMI 
desire to have a major teaching and research 
hospital as a flagship facility in the nation’s 
capital,’’ according to Dr. Ronald P. Kaufman, 
vice president for medical affairs and executive 
dean of the Medical Center. Under a long-term 
lease or purchase agreement the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences would continue to 
use the University Hospital as its primary 
teaching facility. 

AMI, headquartered in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
owns, operates and develops hospitals through- 
out the world, and maintains health care support 
services in more than 500 communities. Both 
AMI and the GW Board of Trustees agree that a 
successful joint venture would have to make 
available the most up-to-date health care tech- 
nology, provide for short-term capital improve- 
ments and address the longer-term building and 
equipment requirements. 

Four working groups were formed to examine 
the areas where agreement on major issues 
would be fundamental in any relationship be- 
tween the two organizations. The education and 
research group, chaired by Dr. L. Thompson 
Bowles, dean for academic affairs, has studied 


the far reaching implications for education and 
research at the University Hospital if it were 
owned or leased by a for-profit organization. 
The clinical programs working group, chaired by 
Dr. Dennis S. O’Leary, dean for clinical affairs, 
has examined the complex issue of governance 
and how the decision-making process could af- 
fect patient care. The third working group, on 
financial operations, is headed by Director of 
Financial Services Thomas J. Carroll. His panel 
has assessed the financial implications of a 
GW/AMI relationship. Finally, the hospital 
operations work group chaired by Medical Cen- 
ter Administrator Michael M. Barch has looked 
at all operational issues involved in a potential 
relationship between the two, especially in the 
area of personnel. 

Philip S. Birnbaum, dean of the Medical Cen- 
ter for administrative affairs, serves as project 
director of the study. Following conclusion of 
the six-month initial phase of the study, he wrote 
a letter to AMI containing GW’s non-negotiable 
requirements for a relationship as well as a re- 
quest for explicit information about AMI’s in- 
tentions regarding specific aspects of operations 
and a list of some of the general questions on 
which the university would like feedback from 
AMI. ‘‘Assuming we and AMI have several 
workable options, that will be the end of the 
public study,”’ says Dean Birnbaum. “‘If at that 
point AMI and the university agree to go for- 
ward, negotiations will be handled like any other 
business situation.” 

The results of this study are expected to be 
presented to the GW Board of Trustees in the 
near future. 


Portions of this article first appeared in GW 
Medicine and Friday Report. Reprinted with 
permission. 


GW’s Troubadours: Musical Ambassadors 


Rack up another resounding success for The 
George Washington University Troubadours, 
pictured above in performance this spring in 
Portugal. The 12-member a capella singing 
group, directed by Assistant Professor of 
Music Catherine Pickar, spent 11 days touring 
Portugal under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Lisbon. The ensemble played 
to large, enthusiastic audiences throughout the 
country; groups ranging from 500 to 1,000 
gathered in each of the nine cities visited to 
hear the Troubadours’ harmonious programs, 
which blended serious art music with American 
jazz vocal arrangements and concluded with 
the Portugese national anthem. Highlights of 
the tour included a performance at the in- 


auguration of a new museum in Peniche, and a 
performance in Seia that marked the first time 
any American group had given a concert there. 
Official plaudits followed the emsemble’s 
return to the United States. U.S. Ambassador 
to Portugal H. Allen Holmes wrote USIA 
Director Charles Z. Wick that the tour was 
“highly successful” and that the young singers 
“acquitted themselves in every respect as 
cultural ambassadors of our country.” And 
Wallace Keiderling, cultural affairs officer of 
our embassy in Portugal who accompanied the 
group on tour, wrote President Elliott that the 
Troubadours had been “‘nothing short of sen- 
sational.’’ Bravo! 
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Mondale Chooses GW for “Toughest” 
Campaign Speech 


“I have been counseled. .. to desert the 
forgotten Americans that I’ve fought for all 
my life. My answer is no...I would rather fight 
for the heart and soul of America...’’ Walter 
Mondale, above right with Sen. Gary Hart, 
GW, Sept. 25, 1984. 


Sept. 25 was an unseasonably hot, humid day. 
On H Street, what air there was seemed to fairly 
crackle with the electricity of expectation. GW 
students, generally a sophisticated lot, appeared 
impressed, curious and definitely ‘“‘up’’ for the 
day’s featured event—a campaign appearance 
by Democratic Presidential Candidate Walter 
Mondale. 

The police and secret service arrived early, 
cordoning off sidewalks bordering Lisner Audi- 
torium with bright yellow ribbons and using 
dogs to ‘‘sweep’”’ the building for bombs or other 
hidden dangers. Around noon, the crowd began 
to gather. Those who had tickets to the 2 p.m. 
speech wore small, smug smiles; many of those 
who did not jammed all available space on both 
sides of H and down 21st, hoping for a glimpse 
of, or a word from, the candidate. On the east 
side of 21st Street were the counter-demonstra- 
tors—some 75 supporters of President Reagan, 
whose chants of ‘‘Four more years” drew the ex- 
pected ‘‘We want Fritz” response. 

If Mondale had hoped to find a friendly 
crowd at GW he was not disappointed. Follow- 
ing a rousing introduction by vanquished adver- 
sary Sen. Gary Hart, the capacity crowd—which 
included students, faculty, staff and national 
political reporters—interrupted Mondale fre- 
quently with cheers and applause, including a 
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number of standing ovations. Mondale’s speech, 
which the Washington Post the next day 
characterized as his ‘‘toughest speech” of the 
fall campaign, focused on delineating sharply 
the differences between Reagan and Mondale on 
principles and issues. Aimed in part at the 
students in Lisner and their counterparts 
elsewhere, who belong to an age group that is 
reported to support Reagan by about 3 to 2, 
Mondale’s speech also returned frequently to the 
question of compassion in government. ‘*This 
election,” Mondale said, ‘‘is about toxic dumps 
and poisoning our children... It is about old peo- 
ple who can’t pay for medicine.” 

By five o’clock all the yellow ribbons were 
gone, and the students once again were joking 
and laughing and hurrying off to class, to work 
or to play. For one brief moment in history they 
had stood center stage in America’s democratic 
process, and one suspects it was a moment they 
won’t soon forget. 


Ed. Note: Walter Mondale may not be the only 
presidential candidate visiting GW during this 
campaign. The White House has promised that 
President Reagan will “make every effort” to 
attend GW’s Naval ROTC commissioning cere- 
monies this fall. 


NROTC Unit Established at GW 


If you should see Navy Service Dress Blues 
and Whites on the GW campus this year, 
don’t be surprised. The Navy has established a 
unit of the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps at GW, under the command of Navy 
Capt. Gordon Fisher. NROTC is one of three 
avenues of training for Naval officers, the 
other two being Officer Candidate School and 
the Naval Academy in Annapolis, Md. 

There are 76 students in the first NROTC 
Battalion at GW. Orientation yor the Mid- 
shipmen (students) took place in Quantico, 
Va., the week before freshman orientation. 
While leatling essentially the same campus life 
as other undergraduates, an NROTC student 
combines college-level civilian education with 
military training. Seniors choose the type of 
duty they would like to perform as officers. 
“The Navy ROTC program gives students in- 
terested in a military career an excellent oppor- 


tunity for financial support while in school, 
and an opportunity to serve their country 
afterwards, ” President Elliott said when the 
GW Board of Trustees approved the NROTC 
plan. “We feel we are in good company with 
other NROTC schools. ” 

Scholarships are available for both four-year 
and two-year college programs. Graduates who 
have received scholarships incur a four-year ac- 
tive duty obligation; others are obliged to serve 
three years of active duty. 

Though students are encouraged to pursue 
majors in engineering and the sciences to meet 
the modern Navy’s technological requirements, 
they may take relevant programs in other 
academic areas as well. Students in this year’s 
NROTC Battalion have declared majors in 
engineering, international affairs, business and 
science. 
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1984 Tax Act Makes Few Changes in 


Charitable Giving Rules 


The Tax Reform Act of 1984 has resulted in a 
small number of changes in tax rules that apply 
to contributions to qualified charitable organiza- 
tions such as The George Washington University. 

The most significant change, perhaps, is the 
new requirement that a donor making a con- 
tribution of noncash property (other than pub- 
licly-traded securities) must obtain a qualified 
appraisal to establish the value of the con- 
tribution for the purpose of determining the 
amount of the charitable deduction. These new 
rules will apply to contributions of certain non- 
cash propery made after 1984. 

Under these rules an appraisal must be obtain- 
ed and a summary of it attached to the donor’s 
tax return if the claimed value of the donated 
noncash property is over $5,000 (or over $10,000 
in the case of nonpublicly-traded stocks). The 
appraisal must be made by a ‘‘qualified ap- 
praiser’’ and contain certain specified informa- 
tion. The Internal Revenue Service is to issue 
regulations by Dec. 31, 1984, which will further 
explain the details of these rules. For example, 
the regulations should clarify who can qualify as 
an appraiser. 

In addition, the new law will require that the 
charity receiving a contribution of noncash 
property subject to these rules make a report to 
IRS if it sells the property within two years of the 
date the property was received. 

The new Tax Act also tightens the overvalua- 
tion penalty rules that sometimes apply to the 


overvaluation of property contributed to a char- 
ity. These new penalty rules are effective for tax 
returns filed after Dec. 31, 1984. 

Additional changes in the 1984 Tax Act which 
relate to charitable contributions include: 

Automobile Mileage Deduction—Effective 
for tax years beginning after 1984, the standard 
mileage rate for unreimbursed out-of-pocket 
automobile expenses incurred by an individual 
who used his automobile in rendering services to 
a charitable organization is increased from 9 
cents per mile to 12 cents per mile. 

Reformation of Charitable Remainder 
Trusts—The liberalized rules adopted in the 
1984 Tax Act for reforming charitable re- 
mainder trusts should make this charitable con- 
tribution gift technique even more popular with 
donors. 

Estate Tax Changes—Changes that increase 
the impact of the federal estate tax, such as the 
delay in the decrease of the estate tax rate and the 
repeal of the exclusion for retirement benefits, 
will increase the estate tax planning value of 
testamentary charitable contributions. 

Holding Period for Capital Assets—The 
holding period for capital assets (for example, 
securities) has been reduced from more than one 
year to more than six months. This change is 
only effective for property acquired after June 
22, 1984, and before Jan. 1, 1988. Donors 
should exercise care in selecting property for 
contributions to charities because the holding 


period of the property (long-term versus short- 
term) may affect the amount of the charitable 
deduction. 


“Help Wanted” 
For Externship Program 


GW’s Externship Program is designed to give 
bright, curious students an opportunity to find 
out more about prospective careers by spending 
a few weeks with a GW alumnus/a in that per- 
son’s work environment. Not for pay or credit, 
the program simply allows for a matching of 
students and alumni by career interests. 
Wouldn’t you have welcomed the chance to see, 
beforehand, what you would be doing from day 
to day in your chosen career? Why not give a stu- 
dent that chance? This program is coordinated 
by the Alumni Relations Office, which has 
received student requests for externships in a 
wide variety of positions, including import /ex- 
port agent, certified financial analyst, artist, 
child psychologist and communications satellite 
designer. Alumni Relations’ list numbers more 
than 50 positions--your job might be one of 
them. For more information about GW’s Ex- 
ternship Program, call the coordinator at (202) 
676-6435. 
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GW News Briefs 


GW Grad Pilots Discovery’s First 
Mission 

When the delay-plagued space shuttle Dis- 
covery finally soared into space Aug. 30, its pilot 
was none other than Michael L. Coats, who re- 
ceived his MSA degree from GW in 1977. Navy 
Commander Coats, the son of an Air Force 
bomber pilot, was graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy and became a fighter pilot; he 
flew 315 missions in Vietnam and received 46 
awards for his flying skills and heroism, in- 
cluding two Navy Distinguished Flying Crosses. 
Coats joined the astronaut program in 1978 es- 
pecially to train for the shuttle program, and 
although he has logged more than 3,500 hours of 
flying, Discovery’s maiden voyage also marked 
his first flight in space. 


Levitan’s Conclusion: Welfare Works 

The welfare system is an appropriate and ef- 
fective way to fight unequal opportunity and 
poverty in America, according to GW Research 
Professor of Economics Sar A. Levitan and Clif- 


Safety Net: A Reappraisal of the Modern 
Welfare System was published recently by Ball- 
inger/Harper & Row. Refuting assumptions 
that poverty stems from ‘‘moral deficiencies’ 
and lack of motivation, the authors argue that 
societal barriers to self-sufficiency expand the 
ranks of the poor far beyond the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s definition of ‘‘truly needy.” 
Recognizing the failings and disappointments of 
some initiatives, Levitan and Johnson document 
the demonstrated success of past federal in- 
terventions. They point to the early 1980s as a 
period of retrenchment in U.S. social welfare 
policy in which the national administration ‘‘has 
repeatedly challenged federal efforts to broaden 
opportunity and ensure equity for all Ameri- 
cans.” To reverse the present trends, the authors 
urge a new agenda to revive opportunity in 
America. Levitan says, ‘‘The nation stands at a 
crossroads in 1984, as President Reagan, label- 
ling social welfare programs as ineffective and 
destructive of cherished traditional values, has 
sought to dismantle major portions of the 
American welfare system. Not since the in- 


auguration of Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
half a century ago, have political views regarding 
government’s role in promoting social welfare 
been so polarized.” 


Factories With Fences: Major Conference on 
Prisons Held at GW 

Chief Justice of the United States Warren 
Burger made a rare appearance in a public forum 
at GW in June. His delivery of the keynote ad- 
dress highlighted a major national conference on 
“Factories with Fences: The Prison Industries 
Approach to Correctional Dilemmas.’’ Spon- 
sored by GW and the Brookings Institution, and 
supported in part by the German Marshall Fund, 
the conference brought together legislators, 
penologists and prison officials. For his address, 
the chief justice focused on his longstanding 
concern for the need to provide prison inmates 
with useful, productive work, to provide open 
markets for prison-made products, and to make 
training and educational opportunities available 
to prisoners. Burger pointed to prison systems in 
Scandinavian countries and elsewhere in Europe 


as examples of effective prison systems. He said, 
“The key to every good system I have ever seen is 
work, education and training, and it is on this 
score that so many of our prisons in this country 
have been, and are today, an appalling failure 
for a civilized people. The number of inmates 
who enter and leave our prisons as functional il- 
literates, lacking any marketable skills, is stag- 
gering. We must change that.” Burger called for 
the establishment of a national task force of ex- 
perts from government and industry to develop a 
model upon which could be based a revised 
prison system for the United States. 


Sports Short 

For the first time this year, GW’s baseball 
team will have a full-time head coach. He is John 
Castleberry, former assistant baseball coach at 
the University of Washington. Castleberry, a 
1980 graduate of U.S. International University 
in San Diego, Calif., called his September ap- 
pointment ‘‘a golden opportunity for a success- 
ful program.’’ Castleberry also will serve as as- 
sistant to the men’s athletic director. 


ford M. Johnson, whose new study, Beyond the 


Oval Office from page 1 


Q: Will Jesse Jackson and Gary Hart be around four 
years from now? Or were they just a phenomenon of 
1984? 


A: Both will be around, but the question is what kind of 
impact will they have? Jesse Jackson has a very intense 
group of supporters whom he seems to be able to mobil- 
ize. He has been less able to enlarge his supporters be- 
yond his core grouping. Gary Hart, on the other hand, ap- 
pealed to a large number of independent voters, but not 
with the same intensity. My guess is that Hart continues to 
have aspirations for the presidency, and will continue to 
strive to be the Democratic nominee four years from now. 
I have grave doubts he will be successful. In 1988, Hart 
may be the only old face in a group of new democratic 
candidates; It will be hard to offer the image of new ideas 
for a new generation, if Hart is the only old face. 


Q: Looking at the office itself—the institution and the 
American political system—do you see any fundamental 
changes in the office or in the way politics will be con- 
ducted in this country in the next 20 to 30 years? 


A: It’s hard to predict the next 20 to 30 years, but you can 
say the United States is becoming more pluralistic, more 
democratic, and to a certain extent, less governable. We 
seem to have forgotten the idea about the melting pot and 
are talking a bit more about our separate identities and 
our separate communities and having these separate in- 
terests achieve representation in Washington through in- 
terest groups, political action committees, and the like.... 
What you thus have is a pluralistic public, exercising 
organized pressures on an increasingly large, decentral- 
ized governmental system. The great problem, then, is in 
overcoming these political and parochial pressures to 
devise national policy—to maintain a long-term perspec- 
tive and consistency in policy, not only between ad- 
ministrations but within them. It is the president’s task to 
do it. More often than not, the president not only has to 
formulate these policy proposals but has to mobilize sup- 
port for them. There are very few areas where there are 
issue majorities. So the president must build those ma- 
jorities among various groups. 


Q: Then has the office become too big for one person? 
A: The problem is not that the office has become too big 


for one person. The problem is there are too many people 
in the office. It is very difficult to articulate a single policy 


~ 
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Professor Wayne 


with just one voice. It used to be that the president would 
rely on his secretary of state as his principal foreign policy 
advisor. Today, almost every executive department has an 
international division. ... He doesn’t have just one foreign 
policy advisor anymore, he has many. So that’s the prob- 
lem. In the end, somebody has to make the final decision. 
I don’t think the office is too big for one person, but I do 
think that one person may hear too many voices and that 
may impair the consistency of a president’s judgments. 


Q: So you don’t think that any major facet of the office 
needs reform? 


A: That’s a different question. At the moment, I think the 
president’s charge and the mechanisms to meet that 
charge are adequate. The problem the president has are 
that public expectations exceed his resources for meeting 
them and thus, disappointment is inevitable over time. 
What needs to be changed, more than simply tinkering 
with the presidency, is trying to get the public to have 
more realistic expectations of what a president can do ina 
highly representative, pluralistic, democratic society. 
That’s what we try to talk about in the classroom. 


Q: Speaking of reform, how about the electoral college? 
Will it ever be changed? 


A: The electoral college probably will not change, until it 
produces an undemocratic result. The last time this occur- 
red was in 1888 (Benjamin Harrison). Theoretically, it is 
possible for a candidate who does not have the most pop- 
ular votes to obtain a majority of the electoral votes. In 


practice, this has occurred only twice, and it’s unlikely 
with two candidates running. As long as the electoral col- 
lege reflects or even exaggerates the popular vote, there 
seems to be little reason for changing it, and little support 
for doing so. In fact, the college has benefitted certain 
minority groups whose vote would otherwise be lost in a 
popular vote. 


Q: The Ferraro selection—do you think it represents 
everything it has been touted to be, as far as breaking bar- 
riers for women, blacks, hispanics, or whomever? 


A: I think the nomination is important symbolically. I do 
think we now have moved to the point where parties will 
have to explain why they don’t have a woman candidate, 
rather than why they do. Whether this will translate as 
quickly into a black candidate, a Hispanic candidate, or a 
Jewish candidate, is difficult to say. I think the country 
for years has been moving toward being a more tolerant, 
more accepting society. And the selection of Ms. Ferraro 
is certainly in line with that. 


Q: And last—the role of the media. Has the age of televi- 
sion been a blessing? Has it helped or hurt the institution? 


A: The media have always been involved in telling us what 
the president has done. The revolution has been that we 
are now getting more information from television and less 
information from the print media. And so, that informa- 
tion tends to be more of a headline variety. You might say 
more people know more about less with respect to the 
president than ever before. The in-depth investigative 
reporting was a product of Watergate—particularly the 
Woodward and Bernstein articles. And that has con- 
tinued. Some people think that the media goes too far in 
revealing things that are bad. Others think that without 
the media, public officials couldn’t be held as account- 
able. Certainly, more presidential activities and state- 
ments are now known, and we understand what the pres- 
ident is doing to a greater extent than in the past. 

I don’t think the media can be viewed as good or 
bad—it’s simply a way of communicating. As technology 
increases and we acquire information in different ways, 
naturally, this affects what we know and it affects our 
perception. Television has elevated the president and 
made him a larger than life figure; but it also shows his 
warts. O 


David E. Taylor is manager of the GW News Service. 


by Anne N. Suydam 


W: sat in a small restaurant on PE SE fey 


and I was mesmerized by the words coming from ee 


the petite woman whose deep brown eyes reflected \ 


\ 


warmth, hope and sincerity. The woman was Julia \ 


Alvarez, who is GW’s 1984-85 Jenny McKean Moore 
Visiting Lecturer. Her basic theory on writing: all 

of us have a story to tell and need to tell it some- 
time in our life, whether it be told over a cup 
of coffee or bound between the covers of 

a novel. One of the stories stays most 
strongly on my mind. In the early ’60s, / 

a little girl of 10 arrived in New York \. 
City with her three sisters, mother and father. They had 
emigrated from the Dominican Republic to escape the dic- 
tatorship which was threatening their lives. At the time, 
there were relatively few Hispanic immigrants in New 
York City, and Julia felt very alone when placed in a 
parochial school. With her basic command of English, 
she managed slowly. At the time, all attention in the 
United States was focused on the young leader, John F. 
Kennedy, and the Cuban Missile Crisis. The nuns in 
Julia’s school spoke frequently of the crisis, as well as of 
nuclear weapons and their devastating effects. When the 
first snowflakes of the season fell—they were the first that 
Julia ever witnessed—she was overcome with terror and 
yelled out in class, ‘‘...the bomb, the bomb.” Realizing 
the child’s misconception, the teacher had a fellow stu- 
dent lead Julia outside to feel snow for the first time in her 
life. 

Julia Alvarez told this story so vividly that I could 
almost see the little girl staring out the window at what she 
thought was nuclear fallout. Alvarez brings this and many 
other experiences to The George Washington University 
and the community as she embarks upon a year of teach- 
ing and sharing with those who wish to tap this valuable 
source. 

She comes equipped with ample credentials, having 
taught at the University of Vermont, Phillips Andover 
Academy in Massachusetts, California State College/ 
Fresno, and Syracuse University in New York. She was 
Poet-in-Residence for the Artists-in-the-Schools program 
sponsored by the Kentucky Arts Commission in Frank- 
fort, Writer-in-Residence for senior citizen workshops in 
Fayetteville, N.C., and resident writer in the bilingual 
program at Mary C. I. Williams Elementary School in 
Delaware. 

She received her master’s degree in creative writing 
from Syracuse University and her bachelor’s degree 
(Summa Cum Laude, College Scholar) from Middlebury 
College in Vermont. She has been a fiction and poetry 


scholar at the Bread Loaf Writer’s Conference and has 
received numerous grants and awards for her work. She 
has also translated many of Pablo Neruda’s works from 
Spanish to English. 

That covers Julia Alvarez the scholar, but what about 
Julia Alvarez the person? She was raised in the Dominican 
Republic but first became interested in writing when she 
and her family arrived in this country. She says, ‘‘Story 
telling is an integral part of the culture of the Dominican 
Republic and I just continued that tradition when I ar- 


\ rived in the United States. I then started writ- 
ing them down in a solitary way, and that writing 
grew and became very important to me.” Alva- 
rez is a citizen of this country but periodically 
returns to her native land to visit relatives. 
Something else of great importance to Alva- 
rez is having the opportunity to live in Washing- 
ton for a year. She explains, ‘‘I have never lived 
in a community of Hispanics in the United States. 
Washington has a large Hispanic community and 

I hope to reach them either through the commun- 
ity workshops or other sources.’’ One of those other 
sources may be Richard Rodriguez, author of The Hunger 
of Memory, a book about growing up Mexican Amer- 
ican. The book has provoked much controversy in the 
Hispanic community because of what some feel is its anti- 
bilingual stance. Alvarez says that for her, the book mov- 
ingly describes ‘‘the pressures an immigrant child faces 
upon giving up much of the old world to become an 
American. I think the emphasis now is much more on 
what can be gained by having the wealth of two cultures, 
two languages.’’ Rodriguez will be giving a reading this 
fall at GW and Alvarez says, ‘‘I am interested in hearing 
what he has to say to the students and the larger com- 
munity. It is important that we in the Hispanic commun- 
ity share our stories of this country with each other.” 

She continues, ‘‘I am so excited about this year because 
I am able to teach as a writer from what I know—and dis- 
cover every day at my desk what I don’t know. This keeps 
me humble, off my academic high horse.’’ Alvarez is 
teaching a course entitled, ‘‘Writing from Autobi- 
ography” this semester and will teach ‘‘Growing Up 
Ethnic in America’’ next semester. Her community work- 
shop this fall is focusing on poetry and in the spring will 
focus on other types of creative writing. 

About special projects she will work on in her spare 
time, she says, “I plan to write about growing up 
Hispanic in America and also about going back to the 
Dominican Republic, to my roots, having grown up in a 
totally different country. 

“My hopes for the coming year are that I will be able to 
fully communicate with the students in both the classes 
and the workshops so that they will feel encouraged to tell 
their stories. I would also be very pleased if some of the in- 
sights I have gained with and through my writing can help 
the Hispanics I hope to reach write their stories as well.” 


Anne N. Suydam is a newswriter for GW’s Office of 
News and Public Affairs. 


The Jenny McKean Moore Fund 


The Jenny McKean Moore Fund for Writers brought its 
first Visiting Lecturer to George Washington University 
in the fall of 1976. That was just three years after the 
death of Jenny McKean Moore who, because of her love 
for the arts, left a trust fund which stipulated only that the 
money be used “‘to further the arts.” But why GW and 
why her desire to leave such a fund? 

Jenny McKean Moore was the wife of Paul Moore, 
who was the Episcopal Bishop of New York; they had 
nine children. The family was living in New York when, in 
1971, she decided that she might like to take some writing 
classes (she had already had a book, People on Second 
Street, published in 1968). Her Washington friend and 
neighbor, Faye Moskowitz, suggested that Moore speak 
with Professor A. E. Claeyssens of GW’s English Depart- 
ment. 

Jenny Moore followed her friend’s advice, spoke with 
Professor Claeyssens, and enrolled in his one-year play- 
writing course. She started the class and began maintain- 
ing a home in D.C. as well as New York. Claeyssens, who 
later developed a very close friendship with Moore, 
remembers, ‘‘She was rather apprehensive about entering 
the academic environment at her age, but being the strong 
and confident person she was, she soon became immersed 
in her courses and gained confidence in her writing, which 


incidentally was quite good.” 

He continues, ‘‘Jenny was deeply committed to polit- 
ical and social issues. She became concerned about those 
people who did not have the opportunity or finances to 
take classes as she could, and for those unable to make or 
apprehensive about making changes late in life, as she had 
done by going back to school. I always found this touch- 
ing.” 

In early 1973, Moore was told she had cancer and 
would live for approximately six more months. During 
her illness, she insisted on staying at home and having 
friends and loved ones around her. She died that October, 
having completed seven semesters of classes with Pro- 
fessor Claeyssens. 

When her will revealed a provision for the trust fund, a 
board of trustees (consisting of her husband, nine 
children, Faye Moskowitz as president and three others) 
was established to administer the fund. Moskowitz, who 
is still president of the board, says, ‘‘Since Jenny had at- 
tended GW and loved to write, I proposed in 1974 to 
George McCandlish (then chairman of the English De- 
partment) that GW match funds with the Moore Fund to 
have a visiting lecturer come for a year to conduct a free 
community workshop and teach a class. President Elliott, 
very much liking the idea of actively involving GW in the 


community, offered his help and support to foster it.” 
Thus, in September 1976, poet Marilyn Hacker arrived as 
the first Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer. The 
others: Susan Shreve; Amiri Baraka; Blanche Boyd; 
Carol Muske; Peter Meinke; Lucille Clifton; and Gloria 
Naylor. 

Although the workshop and class require much prep- 
aration and attention, these duties seem to leave time and 
energy for creative activity. For example, during 1983-84, 
Gloria Naylor completed her second novel and the screen- 
play for a TV adaptation of The Women of Brewster 
Place, her American Book Award-winning first novel. 

A recent result of the Jenny McKean Moore program 
was the publication of Evidence of Community: Writing 
from the Jenny McKean Moore Workshops at George 
Washington University (GW Center for Washington Area 
Studies, 1984). This anthology, which was edited by Asso- 
ciate Professor of English David McAleavey and carries 
an afterword by Gloria Naylor, includes the work of 30 
writers from the community workshops. 

The Fund for Writers has been a success since its incep- 
tion and is expected to continue providing valuable op- 
portunities to lecturers, GW students and community 
workshop participants, thanks to the generosity of Jenny 
McKean Moore. O 
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Oils, watercolors, raku, mixed 
media...On these pages we present with 
pride some examples of the works of 
GW-trained artists, from the second GW 
Art Alumni Exhibition. 


ALUMNI 
ART 


pe and enthusiastic crowd packed 

Å ów s Dimock Gallery at 5 o’clock 
on Sept. 12 for the opening of the second 
GW Art Alumni Exhibition. No one left 
quickly, for the variety and freshness of 
the exhibited works invited longer con- 
templation. As was the case in the first 
GW Art Alumni Exhibition, realist paint- 
ings predominated, but—as shown on 
these pages—the show also held visual 
delights for lovers of other artistic styles. 
Among those delights was the recipient of 
the Cecille R. Hunt Memorial Purchase 
Prize, ‘‘Urban Sanctuary,” a charcoal/ 
pastel by Ray Wilkins. Presenting the 
prize was the event’s honorary chairman, 
Franz Bader, internationally recognized 
art expert known as the ‘‘dean of Wash- 
ington galleries.’’ Bader spoke in praise 
of the high standards in art at GW, 
evidenced by this show. We believe that, 
after looking at the selections on these 
pages, you’ll agree with his assessment. 


Pasquale D. Avallone’s 20" x 16" oil on 
canvas, “‘Looking Back” 


Exhibiting Artists 


Fifty-three works by 44 graduates of 
GW’s Art Department were hung in this 
second Art Alumni Exhibition. The selec- 
tions—from nearly 300 entries submitted 
by 102 artists—were made by a jury of 
distinguished art experts: Kathleen Ewing, 
Kathleen Ewing Gallery; Janet Flint, 
curator of graphic arts, National Museum 
of American Art, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; Alexander Gianpietro, professor 
emeritus, Department of Art, The 
Catholic University of America; and 
Komei Wachi, Gallery K. Honorary 
chairman was Franz Bader of Franz 
Bader Gallery. Artists exhibiting were: 


David Allison, MFA ’82 

Kristin R. Aufdenberg, MFA ’73 

Pasquale D. Avallone, BA ’76, MFA ’80 

Sally Babylon, MFA ’73 

Alison Myers Baldwin, BA ’75 

Deborah Holden Banker, BA ’79 

Anne J. Banks, MFA ’68 

Betty Bauser, BA ’79 

Bill Bryant, MFA ’66 

Howard Clare, BA ’80 

Bonnie B. Collier, MFA ’71 

Pauline Dove, MFA ’69 

Joanna Foster, MFA ’80 

Michael Francis, MFA ’78 

Steven Fuchs, BA ’81 

Gary N. Goldberg, BA ’79 

Janis Goodman, MFA ’75 

Mary W. Heiss, MFA ’84 

Anice Hoachlander, BA ’81 

Joyce Jewell, MFA ’72 - 

Kevin MacDonald, BA ’69 

Vivian Matz, BA ’79 

John Maviglia, MFA ’70 

Lenore D. Miller, MFA ’72 

Bob Moench, BA ’77 

Lois Moore, BA ’74 

John Morrell, MFA ’77 

Nancy Muller, BA ’73 

Judith A. Nulty, MFA ’73 

Barbara Oelke, MFA ’75 

Wayne R. Paige, MFA ’71 

Sarah F. Pitkin, MFA ’83 

Christopher M. Register, BA ’79, 
MFA ’82 

Harriet Rosenbaum, MFA ’78 

William F. Schran, MFA ’76 

Gunther Stern, BA ’82 

Bradley R. Stevens, BA ’76, MFA ’79 

Robert F. Taylor, BA ’78 

Becky Van Buren, BA ’72 

Mary Anne Warner, MFA ’81 

Alyson Weege, MFA ’83 

Ray G. Wilkins, MFA ’73 

Cynthia M. Young, MFA ’78 

David Zimmerman, BA ’70, MFA ’76 

William Schran’s 94%" x 5" raku 

“‘Container’’ 


David Zimmerman’s ‘‘82nd St. Market, ” 
oil on canvas, 24" x 30" 
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Winner of the Cecille R. Hunt Purchase 

Prize was “‘Urban Sanctuary: Traverse 
Sally Babylon’s ‘Inside Passage, ” pastel, Bill Bryant’s “Black Hills,” 1442" x City Series,” Ray Wilkins’ 22" x 26" 
19" x 267 17%" acrylic charcoal/pastel 


Deborah Holden Banker’s 42" x 38" x 
19" papier maché ‘‘Agnes’’ 


John Maviglia’s ‘‘Father’s Soul,” walnut, 
202 x 16" 


OM ihht. li 
Christopher Register’s ‘‘Neurosis- 
Depression” (from a series), graphite 
pencil, 13" x 14" 
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CELEBRATING ITS FIRS 


y 


by Nancy Reder 


This sampling from the history of the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science is pre- 
sented in celebration of its centennial, 
1884-1984. The outline format of presentation 
offered here can only touch a few highlights; it 
gives just a hint of the rich history of GW’s 
highly regarded engineering school. Never- 
theless, we hope this retrospective look at 
SEAS will provide an interesting and useful 
overview of the school’s first hundred years. 
Among sources used were GW bulletins, GW 
catalogs, Annual Reports and Mecheleciv, the 


office work, the exercises [classes] of the 
School are held in the evening, from 6 to 10 
o’clock...”” 


| 887 Mechanical and topographical 
drawing are added to courses 


of instruction. 
l 88 The civil engineering branch of 

the Corcoran Scientific School 
offers: descriptive geometry; construction of 
buildings and machines and designing; survey- 
ing and field practice; mechanics; graphic 
statics, earthworks, roads and railroads, 
canals, rivers, and harbors; designing; strength 


; 90 172 students are enrolled 
in Washington College of 


Engineering. 

i ï | President Stockton beseeches 
Board of Trustees to purchase or 

lease a building for a mechanical lab. 


magazine published by the Engineers’ Council 
in cooperation with the Engineer Alumni 
Association. 


j 88 One year of study costs 
$90. 


Edward T. Fristoe is the first dean of the 
Scientific Faculty of the Corcoran Scientific 
School of the Columbian University, which is 
located in the University Building on the 
southeast corner of H and 15th Streets. 


of materials; engineering plant; masonry, 
bridges and tunnels, iron construction, build- 
ing materials and metallurgy. 


Dean Munro 


i 89 Charles E. Munro is dean of 
the faculty of the Corcoran 
Scientific School. 


Dean Fristoe 


James C. Welling, president, The Columbian 
University, closes his annual report, ‘Thanks 
are especially due to Professor Charles E. 
Munroe, dean of the Corcoran Scientific 
School, for invaluable aid in organizing the 


graduate courses.” 
| 89 Mrs. Henry Carter gives the uni- 
versity $5,000 to endow the first 
scholarship in civil engineering. 
Howard L. Hodgkins, Ph.D., 


l 89 professor of mathematics, 
becomes dean. 


- 


The University Building 


The Corcoran Scientific School catalog states, 
“The general courses embrace schemes of 
studies in literature, science and technology, 
leading collectively to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in civil... mechanical... [and] mining 
engineering.” 


126 students are enrolled in the fields of 
science and technology. 


The Corcoran Scientific School catalog states: 
“To accommodate students... engaged in 
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Dean Hodgkins 


President B. L. Whitman’s annual report 
beseeches the Corporation of the Columbian 
University to raise the salary of the dean to 
equal that of the dean of Columbian College 
on the basis of increased enrollment. 


i 898 The report of the dean of the 
Corcoran Scientific School to Presi- 


dent B. L. Whitman reads in part, ‘‘While 


additions have been made in the equipment for 


electrical engineering... civil and mechanical 
engineering are urgent in asking an appropria- 
tion for a testing laboratory...” 


1888-190 
The Corcoran Scientific School 


l 90 comes under the aegis of Colum- 
bian University Department of Arts and 
Sciences as the result of a merging of the Col- 
umbian College, the Corcoran Scientific 
School and the School of Graduate Studies. 
| 90 Administrative changes lead to 
initiation of the Washington Col- 
lege of Engineering, one of several semi- 
independent undergraduate colleges of the 
university. The Washington College provides 
instruction leading to undergraduate degrees in 
engineering and architecture. Classes are held 
in Van Ness House. 


35 degrees are 
conferred. 


Mr. George Westinghouse donates electrical 
equipment to the Washington College of 
Engineering. 


Washington College of Engineering becomes 
an approved technical school by the War 
Department. A degree therefrom leads to a 
position in the military without examination. 
The same privilege is shared by Worcester 
Polytechnic, Harvard University Engineering 
School and Lehigh University. 


Washington College of Engineering has 135 
students. 


Van Ness House (pictured here during demolition) 

| 90 Two buildings on I Street, be- 
tween 16th and Vermont Avenue, 

are rented to house Washington College of 


Engineering. Another building is supposed to 
house the mechanical lab. 


All university departments were located in these six 
buildings on Eye Street in 1912. 


| g | 2 The Department of Arts and 

Sciences, including the Washington 
College of Engineering, moves from I Street to 
G Street between 20th and 21st Streets. 
! 9 ? President Stockton’s report to 

the Board of Trustees states, ‘‘Ad- 

ditional property was purchased and... the 
building of the [mechanical] lab begun, a 
special fund having been raised for the purpose 


through the efforts of General Maxwell Van 
Zandt Woodhull...” 


i Q l Name is changed to the College 

of Engineering, offering ‘‘courses 
which are valuable for those entering several 
branches of the Naval Service.” 


1901-192 
Dean Hodgkins becomes president 


; 92 of the university. The College of 


Engineering is without a dean. 
; 92 Hugh Miller, C.E., serves as dean 
of the College of Engineering. 


| 9? å Hugh Miller resigns as dean of 
College of Engineering. 


1927 John Raymond Lapham, M.S. in 
C.E., becomes dean of the College 


of Engineering. 
| 9? Name is changed to the School 

of Engineering. Address is listed as 
Building 16, 714 20th Street. Mechanical engin- 
eering lab is at 2023 G Street in the rear of 
Lisner Hall. 


i 9 4 Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. 
in E.E., is named dean of the 
School of Engineering. 


1921-194 
1940-1945 Sites War training 


Courses for ‘Recent high school graduates, 
women, and older men... to fit them for more 
highly skilled jobs.” 


The mechanical lab is 
completed. 


201 degrees 
are conferred. 


Civilian Pilot Training Program 
is established. 


624 degrees are 
conferred. 


j 9 4 Excerpt from October Mecheleciv: 
“We are in the midst of the biggest 
war mankind has ever known... We know the 
future rests on our shoulders... we must con- 
tinue to go to school, even if to some, action 
on the battlefields seems more important... As 
long as we are granted the opportunity to go to 
school, it is the responsibility of every student 
to take the fullest advantage of it...” 
i 4 4 Excerpt from January Mecheleciv: 
“Much has been said in this col- 
umn about the men in the Engineering School, 
and we feel that it’s time to acknowledge some 
of the women in our midst...” 


Excerpt from the Dean’s Column in May 
Mecheleciv: ‘‘There remain in the faculty four 
full-time members... we have 85 to 90 part- 
time instructors... while the immediate future 
is confused by lack of consistent policy in 
Selective Service, the future of the School of 
Engineering, as a part of an enlarged George 
Washington University, is very real.” (Feiker) 


| 947 Charles H. Tompkins donates 
$22,500 to GW School of Engineer- 
ing to build a facility. Tompkins was an alum- 


nus who started his own construction company 
(1922) and built many university buildings, in- 


cluding the hospital. 

| 3 4 The Office of Naval Research 
awards GW a logistics research 

contract to ‘‘study the possibilities of solving 

complex logistics problems.”’ 


The Navy Logistics Research Center, 1962 


1941-195 


570 degrees 
are conferred. 


| 95 School of Engineering receives 

an additional $500,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Tompkins for a 
new building. 


195 


Dean Feiker retires at age 70; he was dean for 
13 years. 


United States Air Force ROTC 
program at GW is approved. 


Dr. Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in engin- 
eering from GW, 1931, assumes position of 
dean. Acceptance speech: ‘‘I hope to shape the 
School of Engineering to produce the highest 
quality professional men, by which I mean 
men who are first good citizens, and second, 
the best engineers.” 


195 


Howard Lecture Fund is established through 
gift from Trustee Frank A. Howard. 


School of Engineering has over 
2,300 alumni. 


| 95 President Marvin presents the 
recently remodeled Davis-Hodgkins 

House at 731 22nd Street to the engineering 

students to serve as a clubhouse and lounge. 


195 


present. 


Tompkins Hall ground-breaking 
ceremony is held; 175 people are 


1955 marks the establishment of the Engineer- 
ing Administration Department. 


195 


interred. 


Tompkins Hall construction is 
completed. Vault for the Future is 


Tompkins Hall 


i 95 Mecheleciv article entitled, 

“A George Washington First”’: 
GW is the only school offering engineering un- 
dergraduates a models laboratory (which open- 
ed in the fall of 1957 in Tompkins Room 204) 
in conjunction with their structures courses. 


April issue of Mecheleciv is devoted to women 


in engineering. 
i 6 é The undergraduate degree pro- 
gram is redesigned into levels of 
advancement— Introductory, Intermediate and 
Advanced—without a set curriculum. Dean 
Mason explains his purpose thus: ‘‘...to restore 
the student to his proper place as the single 
most important element in the educational pro- 


CEES. ai 

: 96 Engineer Alumni Association is 
reestablished (1984 membership is 

approximately 6,400). 


| 9 bg School of Engineering and Applied 
Science has 32 full-time faculty 

members (about 72 percent of whom hold doc- 

torates) and 38 part-time faculty members. 


Dr. Harold Liebowitz, B.Ae.E., M.Ae.E and 
Ph.D. from the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, is appointed dean of SEAS, which 
has total annual research support of about 
$170,000. 


Dean Liebowitz 


Dean Liebowitz is referred to in Mecheleciv as 
“a new dean of international stature who has 


committed himself to the task of transforming 
SEAS into a ‘little M.I.T.’ and then into a 


‘great SEAS’.”’ 

| a6 Off-campus graduate programs 
begin. (Today these are conducted 

at some 20 locations. Enrollment has grown to 

more than 1,000 students in 1984.) 


Computer engineering option is offered within 
the Department of Electrical Engineering. 
(Since then, eight other options have been 
added to the undergraduate curriculum.) 


SEAS’ division of Continuing Engineering 
Education is established, offering 15 courses to 
170 students. (Today it is a worldwide pro- 
gram, offering nearly 600 courses in the United 
States and abroad to some 10,000 students.) 


Institute of Fatigue and Structural Reliability is 


established. 
; 97 Excerpt from Evening Star: 

“The story of how he [Liebowitz] 
is harnessing the region’s resources... makes 
dramatic reading... In an aura of total com- 
mitment from President Elliott through the 
student body, Liebowitz has been ‘knocking 
on doors’ seven days a week to perfect his pro- 
gram.” 


1970 marks the beginning of the Cooperative 
Education Program in Engineering, which for- 
mally integrates the students’ academic study 
with work experience with participating em- 
ployer-organizations. (The program in 1984 in- 
volves more than 80 students and more than 40 
employers.) 


197 


NASA Langley Research Center joins with 
SEAS to create the Joint Institute for Ad- 
vancement of Flight Sciences, dedicated to 
increasing the nation’s research and engineer- 
ing capabilities. SEAS today has six additional 
institutes, for research in the areas of fatigue 
and fracture mechanics, management science, 
reliability and risk analysis, water resources, 
information science, and artificial intelligence. 
SEAS establishes a 3:2 dual- 


i 97 degree program in liberal 
arts/engineering in cooperation with other 
4-year accredited institutions. To date this rela- 
tion exists with 13 institutions. 


Department of Operations 
Research is established. 


: 975 Dean Liebowitz is elected to 
National Academy of Engineering. 
Subsequently, two other faculty members also 
are elected: Alfred Freudenthal in 1976 and 
Maurice Abstein in 1977. In addition to these 
honors, a significant number of faculty have 
become fellows of professional societies. 
| 97 Engineering Honor Scholarship 
Program is established; half tuition 
for five years leading to a bachelor’s degree 
with an option to continue for one year in a 
master’s degree program. Other scholarship 
programs have been initiated as well, with 
Atlantic Research, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Boeing and COMSAT, among others. 


Honors Research Program is established to en- 

able undergraduates to participate in a variety 

of research projects and seminars. 

j 98 SEAS expands its computer fac- 
ilities in Tompkins Hall and 

Staughton Hall. 


To promote growing interaction between in- 
dustry and the research and educational pro- 


grams of SEAS, the Industrial Liaison Pro- 
gram is established with the Department of 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
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Expanded Bachelor of Science degree pro- 
grams are offered in civil, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering, and operations 
research and computational science. 


Graduate Engineering Honors 
Fellowship Program is established. 


SEAS expands its facilities by occupying space 
in the Academic Center, in addition to its 
quarters in Tompkins Hall, Staughton Hall 
and the Gelman Library. 


SEAS’ sponsored reseach contracts build up to 
$7 million; 80 sponsored research projects are 


under way. 
h 98 SEAS is one of 20 university 
departments nationwide chosen by 
IBM to receive $2 million of computer equip- 
ment and software, including an IBM 4341 
processor with 16 million characters of main 
storage, IBM direct access storage devices, 
IBM graphics terminals and software pack- 
ages. Prior to SEAS’ selection for this grant, 
the school was already developing programs in 
computer-aided design and computer-aided 
manufacturing (CAD/CAM). 


Across the board laboratory expansion doubles 
SEAS’ lab space and increases the investment 
in lab equipment to the present value of more 
than $5 million. 


SEAS takes initiative in establishment of 
NROTC at GW. 


SEAS graduates this year total 580 
(undergraduate, master’s, professional and 
doctoral degrees). 


i 98 Undergraduate enrollment is 

over 1,000, and graduate enroll- 
ment is approximately 2,500, of which about 
1,000 are enrolled off-campus. 


SEAS full-time faculty numbers about 75 (90 
percent of whom hold doctorates); 301 part- 
time faculty members also are employed. 


SEAS freshman students post highest average 
SAT scores at GW. 


Total income for SEAS is over $25 million. 


All SEAS undergraduate programs (civil, 
mechanical, electrical engineering, computer 
science, and systems analysis and engineering) 
are accredited or reaccredited by the Accredita- 
tion Board for Engineering and Technology. 

In addition, today SEAS offers more than 40 
graduate degree programs. C 


Nancy Reder is a newswriter for GW’s Office 
of News and Public Affairs. 
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by Stephanie Husik 


1 
rom the Delphic oracle to modern political pollsters, 


foretelling the future has always been man’s passion. 
Modern-day seers have substituted technological wizardry 
for Merlin’s crystal ball, but the future remains as un- 
predictable as ever. Now the School of Government and 
Business Administration is trying its hand at prognostica- 
tion. Walter A. Hahn, visiting professor of government 
and business, is also SGBA’s (and possibly the country’s) 
first futurist-in-residence. In addition to teaching a course 
on foresight and issues management this fall, he and Nor- 
ma Maine Loeser, dean of SGBA, will help steer the 
school into the twenty-first century with ‘‘Project 21,” 
SGBA’s futures-oriented planning program. 

‘‘Our goal is to figure out what we can do to insure that 
the graduate of the future will be a successful and happy 
world citizen,” says Hahn. Phase one of the project, com- 
pleted last year, examined what life would be like for the 
school’s graduates in the twenty-first century. The second 
phase, also complete, looked at what skills those grad- 
uates would need to survive in the world of the future. 
Phase three of the project, now in progress, looks at the 
school’s degree programs and course offerings to make 
sure students are getting the skills they need from SGBA. 

Project 21 has already produced one tangible result. 
SGBA inaugurated its master’s degree program in associ- 
ation management this fall, the first of its kind in the 
country. ‘‘Associations are quasi-nonprofit / quasi-public 
policy organizations,” says Hahn. ‘‘Association exec- 
utives need a unique set of skills that a straight MPA or 
MBA program can’t provide.’’ SGBA is ideally suited to 
bridge that gap between public and private sectors and 
cater to Washington’s growing association community. 

The world of the future will be complicated and crowded, 
according to Hahn. ‘‘Along with understanding a little bit 
more about this very complex world we live in, and having 
a familiarity with everything from acid rain to fancy 
transportation systems, people will have to learn to get 
along with each other.” he says. ‘“There will be more of us 
and we’ll be more dependent on each other, whether we 
like it or not.” 

Americans suffer from tunnel vision, says Hahn. “We 
don’t even realize that most of the people in the world 
don’t eat with a fork like we do—or that Christianity is a 
minority among world religions.” The most important 
skills schools can offer are people skills, says Hahn. 


Looking Toward 


SES ita TERY 
Students will need to know the art of arbitration, negotia- 
tion and compromise. 

“If we’re going ta. operate in the international business 
and international political arena, we can’t afford to be 
culturally ignorant,” he says. Europeans commonly 
speak three or four languages, while Americans trying to 
conduct business overseas rarely speak anything but Eng- 
lish, Hahn says. ‘‘We’ve got to get off our not-invented- 
here isolation.” 

While ‘‘the future” conjures up images of computer 
automation, Hahn thinks technology will have a human- 
izing impact in the years ahead. The revolutionary force 
of the computer will be felt in word processing, not 
number-crunching, says Hahn. ‘‘Most of us humans still 
use words,” he says. Word processors will help people 
communicate faster and more efficiently with each other. 
Computers in the classroom will allow for more person- 
to-person teaching, says Hahn, when a lot of the grunt 
work—the mechanical memorization and repetitive exer- 
cises—can be done with machines. Professors will be able 
to spend more time teaching conceptual material and 
working directly with small groups of students. ‘‘There 
will be more time for the creative part—the interraction 
with other learners in group situations,” says Hahn. 
Hahn’s forecasting techniques are taken from the hard 


Walter A. Hahn 


and soft sciences—statistics, mathematical decision mak- 
ing, and networking. He uses scenarios, trend analyses, 
and delphis to get some idea of the array of alternative 
futures out there. 

‘The scenerio is just what it sounds like,’’ says Hahn. 
“It’s a story—not a true story—based on a set of assump- 
tions. It helps answer ‘what if’ questions.” 

Trend analysis takes a historical pattern and projects it 
into the future, assuming conditions remain the same. 
“This technique is applied to anything from sunrise, 
which we think of as a sure thing and can calculate to the 
second many years in advance, to trends in the economy,”’ 
he says. 

The delphi is a survey of a group of experts on a partic- 
ular aspect of the future. Responses are weighed accord- 
ing to the person’s expertise and spread for a consensus. 
‘“Two, sometimes three rounds of this give you a picture 
of possible futures,” says Hahn. 

Hahn is applying all of these techniques to the future he 
envisions for GW. ‘‘President James Monroe said in 1821 
there’s a uniqueness about this school, in its location in 
this world capital,’’ says Hahn. He and others in the uni- 
versity want to find that uniqueness and establish GW’s 
niche in higher education. Being in Washington makes the 
school the focus for several communities. There is a con- 
vergence here among the government community in the 
capital city of the most powerful nation in the world, the 
research and high technology community with think tanks 
ringing the Beltway, the business and voluntary sector 
with banks and associations headquartered here, and the 
international community with representatives from just 
about every foreign country stationed here. ‘‘In the global 
village, we’re one hell of a big well,” says Hahn. 

All of these communities have continuing education, 
research, and consulting needs that GW, as the largest pri- 
vate educational institution in the metropolitan area, is 
well qualified to serve. ‘‘We as an institution are going to 
have to take particular advantage of the international 
world that is at our doorstep,” says Hahn. ‘‘If we learn 
from other people’s cultures, we can adapt from them and 
enrich our own. If we can capitalize on the unique benefits 
of both our past and potential future, I see very positive 
roles in the future for GW.” O 


Stephanie Husik is director of SGBA’s Media Center. 
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Alumni in the News 
The ’30s 


Susquehanna University last May joined the 
ranks of organizations bestowing honor on GW 
Trustee L. Stanley Crane, BS ’38, when the in- 
stitution conferred an honorary Doctor of 
Science degree on Crane during spring com- 
mencement ceremonies. Currently chairman and 
chief executive officer of ConRail, Crane has 
received many awards during his distinguished 
career, including, in 1983, the National Defense 
Transportation Award, /ndustry Week maga- 
zine’s award for Excellence in Management, and 
Syracuse University’s Salzberg Memorial Medal- 
lion. 


When Robert Golbert began his freshman year 
at GW this fall, he carried on a family tradition. 
His grandfather, Arthur W. Finkelstein, JD ’34, 
began the three-generation tradition; Golbert’s 
mother, Gloria Golbert, BA ’62, continued it. 
Finkelstein, who is a retired VA attorney, cur- 
rently does volunteer work with senior citizens 
groups. Gloria Golbert went on to earn a 
master’s degree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin and now is coordinator of the University of 
Denver’s Women in Computer Science pro- 
gram. It is reported that Robert Golbert, who 
was president of his high school student council, 
is enthusiastic about continuing the three-gen- 
eration tradition. 


Former secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Arthur S. Flemming, JD ’33, received a 
1984 Distinguished Service Award from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in June. Flemming, who was 
president of that institution from 1961 to 1968, 
long has been an influential leader in higher 
education and civil rights. He is particularly 
known for his work on behalf of aging Ameri- 
cans, having served as HEW’s commissioner on 
aging and as head of the National Council on the 
Aging. Flemming served as chairman of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission from 1974 to 1982. 


The ’40s 


Arnold ‘‘Red’’ Auerbach, BSP ’40, MAE ’41, is 
in the news again. The legendary coach—now 
president and general manager—of the Boston 
Celtics, received the honorary Doctor of 
Humane Letters degree at Boston University’s 
111th commencement ceremonies May 13. Dur- 
ing his 1950-66 tenure as Celtics coach, Auer- 
bach won an unprecedented 10 Eastern Division 
titles and nine world championships. Among his 
numerous honors and awards, Auerbach was 
chosen National Basketball Association Coach 
of the Year in 1965; he became a member of the 
National Basketball Hall of Fame in 1968. 


The Providence section of the National Council 
of Jewish Women has honored Dr. Phyllis R. 
Brown, BS ’44, with its Community Service 
Award. Brown, an internationally recognized 
researcher, scholar and author in the field of 
high performance liquid chromatography in bio- 
chemistry and biomedical research, has been a 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
Rhode Island since 1973. 


Anne Thomas Tenny, BA ’41, received the De- 
partment of the Army Commander’s Award for 
civilian service upon her recent retirement from 
the Concepts Analysis Agency. Tenny began her 
government career in 1963 and in recent years 
supervised computer system software support 
for her agency. 


The ’50s 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, presented 
honorary Doctor of Laws degrees to two GW 
law graduates this spring. Those honored were 


Flemming Auerbach 


Lawson Roher 


Harriet Putnam Henry, JD °54, and Merton 
Goodell Henry, LLB 55. Harriet Henry, noted 
for her authorship of a study of Maine Maritime 
Law, is the first woman judge in the Maine Dis- 
trict Court. Merton Henry is a practicing at- 
torney who for the past three years has served as 
chairman of Bowdoin’s board of trustees. 


Mary Jane Phillips, MA ’56, served as the of- 
ficial representative of President Elliott and GW 
at the March 28 inauguration and installation of 
the Rev. Thomas W. Gillespie as president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Phillips, who 
returned from an East African safari the day 
prior to the ceremonies, is active as a consultant 
in education and telecommunications. 


The ’60s 


Tenneco Insurance Company’s new executive 
vice president is Kenneth D. Allen, LLB ’63. 
Allen most recently was senior executive vice 
president of Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany. His new position involves all life insurance 
operations for Tenneco, a Houston-based multi- 
industry corporation. 


Robert F. Allnut, JD 60, LLM ’62, is the Com- 
munications Satellite Corporation’s new vice 
president for government affairs. In this newly 
created position, he directs COMSAT’s liaison 
with Congress, the executive branch, and regu- 
latory agencies. Allnut previously has held a 
broad range of management positions in the 
government, including service from 1978 to 1981 
as associate deputy administrator of NASA. 


GW’s National Law Center Dean Jerome A. 
Barron has announced the appointment of re- 
tired Army Brig. Gen. Richard J. Bednar, LLM 
’69, as director of GW’s Government Contracts 
Program, a national program which conducts a 
series of continuing education courses and 
publishes books and monographs in the field of 
government procurement. Prior to his GW ap- 
pointment, Bednar most recently was the assis- 
tant judge advocate general of the Army for civil 
law, a position in which he was responsible for 
Army contract law, civil litigation and reg- 
ulatory law. 


The New York State School Boards Association 
has announced the appointment of Louis 
Grumet, BA ’66, as executive director. Grumet’s 
new position involves direction of NYSSBA 
headquarters in Albany and coordination of the 
association’s services to more than 700 state 
school boards. 


Professor of Government at Harvard University 
Hugh Heclo, BA ’65, has been elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Heclo 


Allen 


Aronson 


also has been appointed as permanent visiting 
professor at the University of Konstanz, West 
Germany, and he is currently serving as chair- 
man of the Ford Foundation research committee 
on the future of the American welfare state. 


The U.S. Army’s 46th chief of engineers is Lt. 
Gen. E. R. Heiberg MI, MA ’61, MSA ’71. 
Heiberg was nominated to the post by President 
Reagan in May and confirmed by the Senate in 
September. Prior to this appointment, he held 
the rank of major general and served as the pro- 
gram manager of the Army’s Ballistic Missile 
Defense organization in Crystal City, Va. 


Gen. Richard L. Lawson, MS ’64, delivered the 
commencement address and received an honor- 
ary Doctor of Laws degree during Boston Uni- 
versity’s 20th overseas graduation in Heidelberg, 
West Germany. Lawson, who is currently depu- 
ty commander-in-chief of the United States 
Europe Command in Stuttgart, has received 
many decorations for outstanding service, in- 
cluding the Distinguished Service Medal with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, the Legion of Merit with Oak 
Leaf Cluster and the Bronze Star. 


Jacquelyn S. Lucy, MA ’68, has been named 
coordinator of public education and informa- 
tion for the University of Maryland School of 
Pharmacy. Lucy’s responsibilities include image 
enhancement and public awareness of the 
school’s programs; she also serves as editor of 
the school’s alumni association newsletter. Lucy 
continues to direct the public education pro- 
grams of the Maryland Poison Center and, in 
addition, she recently was re-elected to a third 
term on the board of directors of the Safety 
Council of Maryland. 


The immediate past president of the GW Law 
Association, U.S. Claims Court Judge Lawrence 
S. Margolis, JD ’61, in June was named Wash- 
ington’s ‘‘Rotarian of the Year” for his service 
to the ideals of Rotary. Long active in civic and 
professional organizations, Margolis was named 
to the Claims Court in 1982. Previously he was 
senior U.S. Magistrate for the District of Colum- 
bia. Earlier, he served with the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office in Washington, with the U.S. Justice 
Department and with the D.C. Corporation 
Counsel’s Office. 


Joseph Roher, LLB ’63, is the new executive vice 
president and chief operating officer for Fletch- 
er-Thompson, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.-based 
architects and engineers with operations nation- 
wide. A member of the ABA and AIA, Roher 
recently served as president of the Design Profes- 
sionals Management Association in New York. 


The Washington investment firm of Johnston, 
Lemon & Co. has appointed David G. Speck, 


BA ’67, MA ’68, EdD ’73, as first vice president- 
investments. A specialist in tax oriented financial 
planning and asset management, Speck also is 
active in politics and community service. From 
1979 to 1982 he represented the city of Alexan- 
dria, Va., in the Virginia House of Delegates. He 
serves on the boards of the Alexandria Hospital, 
Alexandria Olympic Boys and Girls Club and 
Alexandria League of Women Voters; he also 
moderates ‘‘5 on 10,’’ a weekly news analysis 
program on Alexandria cablevision. 


Retired Foreign Service Officer Donald S. 
Spigler, MA ’64, has been re-elected to a sixth 
consecutive term as mayor of South Palm Beach, 
Fla. He also has been elected to the national 
board of directors of the United Nations Associ- 
ation-USA. 


The ’70s 


Richard S. Aronson, BA ’72, JD ’75, has been 
elected a vice president in Pittsburgh National 
Bank’s Trust division. He joined the bank’s Per- 
sonal Trust and Estates department in 1975, was 
promoted to trust officer in 1977 and to assistant 
vice president in 1980. Aronson is a member of 
the Allegheny County and Pennsylvania Bar As- 
sociations and of the Phi Beta Kappa Honor 
Society. 


On July 1 Arthur M. Cavanagh Jr., BA ’70, MA 
*75, became registrar of Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Md. For the past 12 years he 
served as registrar at Strayer College in Wash- 
ington. Cavanagh is a member of the American 
and Middle States Associations of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 


Space Communications Company, Gaithers- 
burg, Md., has appointed David Chin, BA ’75, 
PhM ’78, PhD ’83, as its director of program 
control. In his new position, Chin manages the 
design, development and implementation of a 
performance measurement system to support 
SPACECOM'’s efforts relating to the Air Force 
Consolidated Space Operations Center. Chin, 
who joined SPACECOM in 1983, previously 
served as an economic consultant to the Presi- 
dential Council on Wage and Price Stability. 


Dr. Martha M. Conley, EdS ’74, has joined 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univer- 
sity as an associate professor, Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. Conley is responsible for 
developing and implementing resource materials 
in family studies and health. Previously, she was 
on the faculty of Norfolk State University. 


Case Western Reserve University in Cleveland 
has named the new dean of its Weatherhead 
School of Management: Scott S. Cowen, MBA 
’72, DBA ’75. A Case faculty member since 
1976, Cowen served from 1979 to 1982 as asso- 
ciate dean for professional programs; in 1982 he 
became vice dean. In 1982 and 1983 he was 
Eleanor F. and Philip G. Rust Visiting Professor 
of Business Administration at the University of 
Virginia. Cowen is an active leader in academic 
and professional associations; he was a founder 
and chairman of the Public Interest Accounting 
Section of the American Accounting Asso- 
ciation. Cowen also has served as a consultant to 
numerous federal and local government agencies 
and private businesses, and he has held appoint- 
ments as a faculty fellow with Arthur Andersen 
& Co. and Ernst & Whinney. 


Pennzoil Exploration and Production Co. has 
named Patricia Curran, BA ’71, JD ’74, to the 
new position of director of gas and crude oil 
sales. Curran joined Pennzoil’s legal department 
in 1978; she was the firm’s attorney responsible 
for natural gas regulatory affairs. Prior to her 
association with Pennzoil, she worked for the 
Federal Power Commission and for a private law 
firm. 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


Curran 


Nelson 


Rody Tamm 
Three GW graduates employed by the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank played major roles in the 
largest transaction ever authorized by that or- 
ganization—establishment of a $1.5 billion 
credit insurance facility for Brazil. The grad- 
uates are Counsel Ross Delston, BA ’73, JD ’76, 
Economist Peter Gosnell, BA 69, MA ’71, and 
Loan Officer Rosemary Lynch, MBA ’8I. The 
agreement, which was signed in July by a consor- 
tium of 89 commercial banks, Eximbank and the 
government of Brazil, is intended to assist U.S. 
exports to Brazil, which have declined by nearly 
$2 billion since 1980. The facility will operate as 
a general line of credit to enable Brazilian im- 
porters to purchase a variety of U.S. goods and 
services. Projected to be a crucial part of Brazil’s 
economic recovery, the facility is one component 
of an $11 billion safety net for that country 
developed by the International Monetary Fund, 
commercial banks and the governments of 
Brazil’s major trading partners. As Eximbank 


] Ross 


Bieneman 


President William H. Draper III commented 
during the signing ceremonies, ‘‘We are confi- 
dent in Brazil’s future prospects. And we see 
Brazil as the major cornerstone upon which 
confidence in all of South America will be re- 
built.” 


Juan A. Galan Jr., MSA ’72, has been promoted 
to partner-in-charge of the Florida Management 
Advisory Services of Deloitte Haskins & Sells. 
The MAS group provides management, finan- 
cial management and information systems con- 
sulting services. Galan began his career with 
MAS in 1968 and became a director (partner) in 
1980. 


A major pharmaceutical company, Ayerst Inter- 
national Inc., has appointed Paul Gallagher, 
MBA ’74, vice president of marketing. Galla- 
gher had been director of marketing planning 


Come Dance with Us 


On Friday, February 1, 1985, beginning at 8 p.m., 
and for thirty hours thereafter, the GW community 
will once again kick up its heels and “‘dance the 
night away for MDA.” This year’s GW/Muscular 
Dystrophy Association Superdance '85 emerges 
bigger and better than ever. This fifth anniversary 
Superdance offers, as usual, dozens of bands, 
prizes, 20 kegs of beer, the Brothers D. J. system 
(as well as hours of dancing entertainment). 
However, 1985 also brings a new twist. The twist 
can be summarized in just three words: WE WANT 
YOU! Alumni, graduate students, undergraduates, 
moms, dads, sisters, brothers, even the family dog 
are all invited. Where else can you have so much 
fun and do so much good at the same time? 


We know some of you may prefer to be a Super- 
dance sponsor, while others would rather volunteer 
their services or assist in promotions. Those who 
wish to sponsor the dance can do so through the 
pledge form below. Those who would rather 
volunteer to work should contact either Steve 
Abramson or Lisa Todd by mail at: GW Student 
Activities Office, MDA Superdance, 4th floor Mar- 
vin Center, Box 20, GW, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Last year's MDA Superdance raised $11,000. 
Together, with your help, we can double that 
figure. 


See you Feb. 1! 


George Washington University 


Mail to: MDA Superdance, c/o Marvin Center 4th floor, Box 20, GW, Washington, D.C. 20052 
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and promotion with Ayerst Laboratories since 
1982. His early career in pharmaceuticals man- 
agement was spent with Merrell Dow and Geigy. 


William O. Hart, BA ’71, is a new assistant 
general counsel for ASARCO Incorporated. 
Hart joined ASARCO in 1977 and has served the 
firm as corporate industrial relations counsel 
since 1983. Earlier he was an attorney advisor to 
the chairman of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission in Washington. 


Newly promoted to the rank of major general, 
R. S. “Sam” Kem, MA ’79, also has an im- 
pressive new command: commanding general, 
U.S. Army Engineer Center and Ft. Belvoir, 
and commandant, U.S. Army Engineer School, 
Ft. Belvoir, Va. As commandant and command- 
ing general at Ft. Belvoir, Kem directs basic and 
advanced combat engineering training for the 
U.S. Army. 


The Northern Virginia Builders Association has 
appointed William Scott McGeary, BA ’77, as 
legislative assistant. McGeary, a Virginia at- 
torney, is responsible for all federal, state and 
local governmental affairs for the association, 
one of the largest trade organizations in the 
state. He also serves as a lobbyist for the 
homebuilding industry before the Virginia state 
legislature. McGeary previously was legislative 
assistant to the U.S. Senate Steering Committee. 


“Neither rain nor snow...” nor four million 
pieces of mail per day daunt Gerald F. Merna, 
BS ’73, MS ’77, but the numbers he deals with 
are nonetheless staggering. As manager of the 
U.S. Postal Service’s Northern Virginia Man- 
agement Sectional Center, Merna supervises 
4,000 workers and 1,000 vehicles collecting mail 
from 1,654 collection points and delivering it to 
447,300 delivery points. Merna’s center—one 
of 227 such facilities located throughout the na- 
tion—was highlighted in the May 1984 issue of 
Science84 magazine. 


A special education teacher in Easthampton, 
Mass., Alanna J. Mozzer, MA ’77, recently par- 
ticipated in the layout, editing and marketing of 
a new book written by Long Island women 
writers. Published by the Western Massachusetts 
Women Writers Alliance with the aid of a grant 
from the American Association of University 
Women, the book is /sland Women, a prose and 
poetry anthology which the publishers call ‘‘a 
celebration of life and self.” 


IBM in Manassas, Va., has promoted Jeffrey D. 
Nelson, MBA ’79, to manager of financial pro- 
gram control—sonar production, Federal Sys- 
tems Division. Nelson has been with IBM since 
1970. 


William J. Rody, MBA ’77, is the new general 
manager of intermodal and perishable opera- 
tions for Union Pacific System. Rody, formerly 
general manager-intermodal in Union Pacific’s 
marketing and sales department, joined the 
company in 1977. In his new position he is also 
responsible for managing Pacific Motor Freight, 
a trucking subsidiary. 


Harold S. Sherman, MA ’72, MUP ’74, has been 
appointed director of corporate planning for the 
Franciscan Health System. Previously Sherman 
was a manager with Coopers and Lybrand. 


Mary Anne D. Tamm, BA ’71, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director (case work supervisor) 
for the New Jersey Division of Youth and Fam- 
ily Services for Camden County. Tamm also has 
been elected to a four-year term as a council- 
woman in Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Valley Children’s Hospital in Fresno, Calif., has 
appointed Paul S. Van Dolah, MHC ’77, as 
senior vice president/chief operating officer. 
Van Dolah formerly was assistant director of 
hospitals at the Indiana University Hospitals. 


The Greater Washington Board of Trade’s 1984 
Man of the Year is the Rev. John P. Whalen, JD 
’77. Whalen is executive director of the D.C. 
area’s Consortium of Universities, an umbrella 
organization for nine of the region’s major uni- 
versities and colleges. He was recognized for his 
outstanding contributions to academic, business 
and community life in greater Washington. 


The ’80s 


“You haven’t lived in Morocco until you’ve rid- 
den a bus with chickens or watched the porter 
holding a live sheep and yelling, ‘Whose is 
this?,’ ” according to Judith A. Bieneman, BA 
*82, currently a Peace Corps volunteer in that 
North African nation. The daughter of Peace 
Corps volunteers, Bieneman characterizes the 
experience as one of much personal growth. Her 
assignment is teaching English as a foreign 
language in a secondary school in the mountain 
town of Azrou. The original spirit of the Peace 
Corps seems in good hands with Bieneman: “‘I’d 
like to be remembered [at the end of her assign- 
ment] by my friends as a nice person, a foreigner 
who tried to learn Arabic and about Moroccan 
culture. Most important is that I am remem- 
bered as a person having something in common 
with them, and although perhaps a little dif- 
ferent, not so different that we couldn’t com- 
municate.”’ 


Former legislative director for U.S. Rep. Jim 
Moody, W. Carter Doswell, MBA ’83, has join- 
ed the Washington office of Goldman Sachs as a 
legislative associate. 


Bruce J. Janigian, LLM ’82, has left the Agency 
for International Development, where he has 
been legal advisor since 1979, to become chief 
counsel for California’s Employment Develop- 
ment Department. The department is one of the 
state’s largest, administering $10 billion in state 
revenue annually and having a staff of more 
than 12,000 employees. 


The YWCA has honored Frances A. Pollak, 
MA ’83, with an annual award it presents to 
“‘women who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions in managerial, executive and professional 
roles.’’ Pollak is deputy director of public affairs 
for Union Camp Corp., a major forest products 
company headquartered in New Jersey. She 
serves as the organization’s spokesperson on 
legislative and regulatory matters. 


After eight years as director of the Governmen- 
tal Activities Office for United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations, Inc., E. Clarke Ross, DPA ’81, is 
taking a year’s leave to serve as assistant pro- 
fessor of public administration, Troy State 
University-European Region. Ross will teach 
graduate public administration courses in 
England, Turkey, Spain and Germany. 


Meteorologist Richard W. Schwerdt, MSA ’82, 
is now a forecaster at the National Weather Ser- 
vice Forecast Office in Washington. Prior to 
joining that office in 1981, Schwerdt spent eight 
years with the Office of Hydrology in Silver 
Spring, Md., and seven years with the Environ- 
mental Data Service in Asheville, N.C. and 
Silver Spring. 


“And what about you?” For the last several 
issues we’ve concluded this section with that 
question, and your response has been great! 
We’ve heard from alumni across the nation and, 
indeed, around the world. Please keep sending 
us those letters and photos; your Participation is 
what makes this column the best-read section of 
GWTimes. And, although space restrictions 
sometimes prevent us from using all the material 
we receive, every submission concerning career 
and other accomplishments receives careful con- 
sideration, and we are able to publish the major- 
ity of these. 
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Community action survives in America as a 
command post in the nation’s enduring war on 
poverty, according to a new book by Edwin L. 
Cobb, MA ’59, PhD ’66. In No Cease-Fires: The 
War on Poverty in Roanoke Valley, he docu- 
ments the 20-year record of Total Action 
Against Poverty (TAP), the community action 
agency serving a six-city, five-county area of the 
Roanoke Valley in Virginia where poverty has 
declined by 30 percent in the last 17 years. Cobb 
traces TAP’s successful history and gives in- 
sights into the personalities of those who lead the 
program. The book, which carries the enthu- 
siastic endorsement of Virginia’s governor, 
Charles Robb, suggests similar program applica- 
tions for communities throughout the country 
where anti-poverty measures have been ineffec- 
tive. Seven Locks Press, Cabin John, Md., 1984. 


The Federal Statistical Directory 1984, co- 
authored by William R. Evinger, BA ’65, MA 
*73, has been published for the first time by a 
private publisher. ICUC Press undertook the 
project when it was determined that the federal 
government had no plans to issue a revised edi- 
tion of this standard reference document on 
federal statistics. ICUC Press, Springfield, Va., 
1984. 


Author of a recently published book about the 
noted Johns Hopkins neurosurgeon Walter E. 
Dandy is William Lloyd Fox, PhD ’60. Fox’s 
book is entitled Dandy of Johns Hopkins. 
Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 1984. 


The new Cornell Manual for Lifeboatmen, Able 
Seamen, and Qualified Members of Engine De- 
partment is the work of retired Navy Capt. 
William B. Hayler, MA ’64, and two co-authors, 
John M. Keever and Paul M. Seiler. The 
authors, who are all faculty members of the 
California Maritime Academy in Vallejo, Calif., 
also are the editors of the American Merchant 
Seamen’s Manual. The Cornell Manual—a 


paperback suitable for carrying in a coat 
pocket—is a basic seamanship text of useful in- 
formation for novice and merchant seamen as 
well as for fishermen and recreational yachtsmen 
who are interested in water safety. Cornell 
Maritime Press, Centreville, Md., 1984. 


“My Name is Geraldine Ferraro” were the 
words with which the Democratic Party’s 1984 
vice presidential nominee began her acceptance 
speech. They are also the words chosen by 
author Lee Michael Katz, BA ’78, as the title of a 
timely biography of Ferraro. (Signet, New York, 
1984.) Katz, who followed his GW degree with a 
master’s from the Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism, is a Washington jour- 
nalist who first interviewed Ferraro for USA To- 
day two weeks before Walter Mondale selected 
her as his running mate. Katz has been honored 
with many journalism awards, and his articles 
have been syndicated nationally and worldwide. 


Colorado State University Associate Professor 
of Political Science James P. Lester, PhD ’80, is 
co-editor (with Ann O’M. Bowman) of The Pol- 
itics of Hazardous Waste Management. The 
book examines the political context in which pol- 
icy and management decisions in this area are 
made, the evolution of hazardous waste policy at 
federal, state and local levels, and implementa- 
tion of the Resource Conservation and Recovery 
Act of 1976 and its financing (i.e., the Super- 
fund). Duke University Press, Durham, N.C. 
1983. 


John Tepper Marlin, PhD ’68, has had two 
books published recently. The Book of Ameri- 
can City Rankings, co-authored with James S. 
Avery and published by Facts on File, Inc. in 
1983, had a sold-out first printing; a new print- 
ing is under way. Contracting for Municipal Ser- 
vices (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1984) 
which Marlin edited and contributed to, shows 


government contractors how to save money and 
improve municipal services. Marlin is president 
of The Council on Municipal Performance in 
New York City. 


Word had arrived from Japan that Kyoto Uni- 
versity Professor Akiko Murakata, PhD ’71, has 
published The Ernest F. Fenollosa Papers, The 
Houghton Library, Harvard University, Japan- 
ese Edition, Vol. I: Art Education and Museum 
Administration (1982); Vol. II: Lectures on Art 
(1984), Tokyo, Museum Press. In 1979 Mura- 
kata served as the first woman member of the 
Committee for the Kyoto American Studies 
Seminar. 


Notre Dame Law Professor Kenneth F. Ripple, 
LLM ’72, is the author of Constitutional Litiga- 
tion, a practical guide focusing on how counsel 
must handle the entire process of constitutional 
litigation—from filing the complaint to argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court. The book is 
designed to help the attorney confronted with a 
constitutional issue find the most effective ap- 
proach to the litigation process. The Michie 
Company, Charlottesville, Va., 1984. 


Scheduled for publication this month is The 
American Historical Supply Catalogue, by Alan 
Wellikoff, BA ’68. A compendium of 19th cen- 
tury items currently available new, the book re- 
sembles a trade catalogue from the 1800s. It con- 
tains more than 375 illustrations and 500 en- 
tries, the latter full of historical lore and punc- 
tuated by quotations from 19th century Amer- 
ican literature. Schocken Books Inc., New York, 
1984. 


Joanna Schneider Zangrando, PhD ’74, is a con- 
tributor to a new book published in celebration 
of the centennial of Eleanor Roosevelt’s birth. 
Without Precedent: The Life and Career of 
Eleanor Roosevelt, is comprised of chapters that 
focus on separate aspects of her public career, 


each contributed by 
a different author. 
Zangrando’s chap- 
ter, written with 
Robert L. Zangran- 
do, is entitled “ER 
and Black Civil 
Rights.” Joanna Zan- 
grando is an associate 
professor of Ameri- 
can studies at Skid- 
more College. Indi- | 
ana University Press, ` 
Bloomington, 1984. 


Alumni Artists 


The world premiere of an art song composed by 
Helen Eva Garden, BA ’76, MM ’80, was given 
in April at The Barns of Wolf Trap, Vienna, 
Va., in a concert of chamber music sponsored by 
the American Women Composers, Inc. Gar- 
den’s composition for soprano and piano, writ- 
ten in 1983 on the poetry of Victor Hugo, was 
one of six works chosen for performance. 


Works by Cynthia Young, MFA ’78, were ex- 
hibited in “Summer Show: Washington Artists” 
in July at the Marsha Mateyka Gallery in 
Washington. 


In Memoriam 


Mary Catherine Arick, LBS ’31, May 24, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mary Katherine Bell, JD ’43, May 24, 
New Canaan, Conn. 

Lillian Besdine, MAE ’48, April 24, 
Washington, D.C. 


Lindsley Brown Blake, BA *41, May 8, 
Arlington, Va. 


Harvey A. Bleam, MAE ’52, Feb. 13, 
Fairfax, Va. 

John L. Buckey, LLB ’38, Feb. 18, 
Washington. D.C. 

Howard D. Criswell, BA ’53, MA ’54, Feb. 
26, Silver Spring, Md. 

Sigmund Danzansky, BA ’32, Feb. 18, 

La Jolla, Calif. 


Robert E. Doyle, BA ’70, March 20, 
Washington, D.C. 


David W. Dreyfuss, BS ’33, March 7, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Ethel Elvove, BA ’41, March 15, 
Washington, D.C. 


Neil C. Embry, BA ’35, March 17, 
Alexandria, Va. 


N. Hazel Field, BA ’44, March 29, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Paul J. FitzPatrick, MA ’29, Jan. 4, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


L. Otis Fox, MD ’30, Feb. 1, Brownville, 
N.Y. 


Alan E. Gray, LLB ’23, Feb. 14, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Billy Eugene Hagler, BA ’71, March 30, 
El Paso, Texas 


Roger W. Harrison, MS ’28, Feb. 24, 
La Mesa, Calif. 


Charles I. Haycraft, LLB ’25, April 6, 
Arlington, Va. 


Henry G. Herrell, JD ’30, Feb. 9, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


William K. Hoover, MA ’40, Feb. 10, 
Asheville, N.C. 


Paul E. Hutchinson, BA ’57, MS ’68, March 
1, Montpelier, Ohio 


David S. Jenkins, BCE ’35, Feb. 29, 
Arlington, Va. 


Emilie K. Jensen, MA ’53, Feb. 26, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Milton D. Klein, BA ’25, MD ’32, Jan. 13, 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Mary Murray Kochka, BAE 718, MAE ’31, 
Feb. 19, Washington, D.C. 


Lillian Jane Larkin, MAE 59, Feb. 23, 
Washington, D.C. 


Phillip C. Liverman, MD ’69, July 9, 
Glen Falls, N.Y. 

Contributions in Dr. Liverman’s memory 
may be made to the Liverman Memorial 
Lectureship, c/o Prof. F. B. Westerveldt Jr., 
MD, Dept. of Internal Medicine, School of 
Medicine, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 22908 


Robert B. McRae, MA ’64, Jan. 15, 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


John A. Madigan, JD ’48, Feb. 8, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Anthony J. Mangione, MD ’35, May 14, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Benjamin Y. Martin, LLB ’14, LLM ’15, Feb. 
22, Washington, D.C. 


Veronica M. Martin, LLB ’25, March 12, 
Fairfield, Conn. 


Margaret Metzeroth, AB ’21, Nov. 29, 1983, 
Takoma Park, Md. 


J. Anthony Moran, LLB ’49, Feb. 9, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Howard C. Sacks, BA ’79, Nepal 


Robert F. Shannon, MA ’67, May 18, 
Washington, D.C. 

David R. Stauffer, LLB ’35, March 16, 
Boca Raton, Fla. 

Carl W. Tomlin, BSE ’33, JD ’35, Feb. 29, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Marie A. Turner, AB ’25, MA ’42, Jan. 15, 
Washington, D.C. 

John Fogg Twombly III, MA ’62, April 24, 
Washington, D.C. 

George O. Vass Jr., BA ’47, MBA ’48, March 
9, Bethesda, Md. 

John A. Wahl, LLB ’27, Feb. 12, 
Washington, D.C. 


Truman R. Young, LLB ’32, LLM ’60, Jan. 
16, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 
Abdelfattah M. Abdalla, professor of en- 
gineering and applied science and chairman, 
Department of Electrical Engineering and 
Computer Science; July 22, Cairo, Egypt. 
Contributions in Dr. Abdalla’s memory may 
be sent to the Abdelfattah M. Abdalla 
Memorial Fund, The George Washington 
University Development Office, 701 Gelman 
Library, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Brian R. Dixon, BA ’73, JD ’78, GW associate 
law librarian; April 29, Wilmington, Del. 


Bernard I. Levy, director of GW’s program in 
art therapy since 1981 and professor of 
psychology; Aug. 18, Craftsbury Common, 
Vt. 

Contributions in Dr. Levy’s memory may be 
sent to The George Washington University 
Development Office, 701 Gelman Library, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the United 
Church of Craftsbury, Craftsbury Common, 
Vt. 05827. 


John H. McCalla, MS ’68, EdD ’74, who 
from 1966 to 1979 was director of Counseling 
and Information Services, College of General 
Studies; Aug. 11, Fairfax, Va. 


Daniel Sinick, professor emeritus of education, 
Aug. 24, San Francisco, Calif. 


Archibald Mulford Woodruff Jr., former dean 
(1959-65) of GW’s School of Government, 
Business and International Affairs who went 
on to become chancellor and president of the 
University of Hartford; Aug. 26, Farmington, 
Conn. 
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#101 Sweatshirt 
50% cotton, 50% 
polyester, with university 
seal ye ven in 
navy and gra M, L, 
XL. $13. 98. Kiso 
available in children’s 
sizes. $11.50 


#102 Official 

G.W.U. Tie 100% 

polyester tie. Body of tie 

oak with gold stripes. 
1 


#103 T-Shirt 88% 
cotton, 12% rayon. 
Sports weight T-shirt. 
Heather blue with na 
lettering. Available in 
M, L, XL. $8.95 


phe Baseball 


pan Front is navy with 
gold G.W.U. imprint and 


back of cap is gold mesh 
design. $5.95 
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FOR HOLIDAY GIVING OR ANYTIME GIVING, PRESENTS FROM GW ADD... 


#105 Blazer 
Buttons 18K gold- 
plated G.W.U seal. Three 
coat and four sleeve 
buttons. $39.95 (set) 


#106 Official 
G.W.U. Rings For 
men and women. Write 
for brochure. 


#107 Medical & 
Law Shirts 50% 
cotton, 50% polyester 
polo shirts. Medical shirt 
is royal blue with gold 
left chest imprint. Law 
shirt is gold with na 
imprint. Available in S, 
M, L, XL. $16.95. 
Specify school. 


#108 Plaque 5”x7” 
wooden plaque with 
university seal mounted 
and 1”x3” plate for 
engraving by customer. 
$22.50 


#109 Scarf 10"42” 
polyester fabric. 
Exclusively designed for 
G.W.U. Shows campus 
buildings, including 
Corcoran Hall, Academic 
Center, Smith Center, 
Lisner Auditorium. 
Machine washable and 
dryable. Oyster with navy 
design. $15.95 


#110 Paperweight 


21⁄2" x312” marble base 
34” thick. Designed in 
blue against gold finish 
metal. $7.50 


#111 Shorts 100% 
cotton. Running shorts. 
White with navy G.W.U. 
imprint. S, M, L, XL 
$7.00 


#112 Hooded 
Sweatshirt 50% 
polyester, 50% cotton. 
White hooded sweatshirt 


with G.W.U. imprint in 
red outlined by navy. 
$18.95 


#113 Jacket 
Combination polyester, 
acrylic, and nylon. Gray 
jacket with royal blue 
sleeves. G.W.U. in tackel 
twill in 2” letters. $49.00 


#114 Mugs English 
pewter mug with 
university seal mounted 
on mug. $49.00. Gold 
seal imprinted on a 
plastic mug with powder 
blue background. $6.00 


#115 Warm-Up- 
Suit Toddler warm-up 
suit. 100% polyester. 
White hooded sweatshirt 
with Mickey Mouse 
imprint. Navy sweat 
pants with white stripe. 
Sizes 4, 5, 6, & 7. 
$20.95 
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George Washington University Bookstore, 2110 Eye Street, NW, Washington, DC 20052 (202) 676-6871 


Quan. | temë Description 


e Enclose check or money order. Do not send cash 
© All orders must be prepaid 

e Prices guaranteed to January 31, 1985 

© Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery 

© Orders shipped UPS where possible 

© Quantity limited 


(please print clearly) 


Name 
Address 
City, State Ip 


Charge this to your credit card? Fill in information below: 


C Mastercard Inter Bank No. (Mastercard Only) 


__Expiration Date 


Credit Card No. in full = ie es: Signature 


Color Price Total 


| 
ie 
fh ee 


Total enclosed gi 


-| 
= 
| 
TE 


Subtotal 


DC residents add 6% sales tax 
Shipping charge ________ 3 


Street or Rural Route Number (Do not use Post Office Box) 


as 
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Kaufman, Marvin NOVEMBER seminars to medical hotels, times, and aie pe ge = changes in sporting 
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On-Campus Events 


December 5—First Wednesday Lecture 
Find out ‘What Good Teaching is 
About” from an unimpeachable source: 
John Pleacher, BA ’49, 1983 state of 
Virginia Teacher of the Year; 8 pm, Mar- 
vin Center Room 410-415. Dinner is avail- 
able, starting at 6:30, by making reserva- 
tions directly with the GW University 
Club on the third floor of the Marvin 
Center, 676-6610. To ensure lecture seat- 
ing, call Alumni Relations, 676-6435, at 
least two days in advance. 
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February 19-24—Opening Night i 
Reception 

Alumni season-ticket subscribers attending 
opening night of “You Can’t Take it 
With You,” by George Kaufmann and 
Moss Hart, are invited to join the cast, 
crew and faculty of the Department of 
Communications and Theatre at a recep- 
tion on the third floor of the Marvin 
Center following the University Theatre 
performance. Ticket information and 
reception reservations: 676-6178, Early 
reservations recommended. 


The George Washington University 
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Off-Campus Events 


December 1—Tracing Our Heritage 
Excursion to Lancaster County, Pa. 

In a tour designed to put you in a tradi- 
tional holiday mood, this excursion in- 
cludes a stop at the Wilton Factory Outlet 
(for dinnerware, giftware and cookware 
cast in Armetale metal) prior to arrival at 
Donegal Mills Plantation, an authentic 
restoration of the American way of life, 
dating from 1790. The group will receive a 
professionally led tour of the mansion 
(which will be decorated with Christmas 
decor of the 1700s) and its miller’s house 
and bake house. A tour highlight will be 
candlelight dinner at the Plantation Inn. 
Tour bus departs from campus at 12:30 
p.m., from the corner of 22nd and H 
Streets, NW, and returns there after 10:30 
p.m. Complimentary parking (bring your 
ticket to be stamped) is available in the 
University Garage, entrance on the corner 
of 22nd and Eye Streets. The $38 fee in- 
cludes bus transportation, guide, tours, 
dinner, taxes and gratuities. Reservations 
deadline is Nov. 28. Information: 
676-6435. 


1985 Alumni Tours 
The Alumni Relations Office has five 
great trips on the drawing board. Current- 
ly in final stages of planning are trips to 
Japan in May; a Danube River cruise 
(Vienna to the Black Sea to Istanbul) in 
June; Switzerland’s Alpine Passage in 
July, Scandinavia and Leningrad (in- 
cluding Helsinki, Stockholm, Oslo, 
Copenhagen and Leningrad) in August; 
and Portugal and Spain in October. 
Watch this calendar for full details, or 
contact Alumni Relations for brochures— 
(202) 676-6435. 


SESE SR Oe 
Nominations Sought 

The Alumni Relations Office is accepting 
nominations for both Alumni Service 
Awards and Alumni Trustees. Alumni 
Service Awards are presented each spring 
in recognition of outstanding and unusual 
service to the university. Deadline for 
receipt of nominations is December 31, 
1984; nominations should be sent to 
Alumni Service Awards Committee, 
Alumni House, GW, Washington, D.C. 
20052. In spring 1985 the General Alumni 
Association will recommend three in- 
dividuals to become new members of the 
GW Board of Trustees. Deadline for 
receipt of nominations for alumni trustee 
is Jan. 16, 1985; nominations should be 
sent to Alumni Trustee Nominating Com- 
mittee, Alumni House, GW, Washington, 
D.C, 20052. Full information concerning 
criteria and format for nominations is 
available from Alumni House, (202) 
676-6435. 
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